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Shippers! Heres how to get. instant action on 


Air Freight problems! 
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Dial your BOAC F., 
Appointed Catgo Agent 





Insert problem here 


Answer comes 
out here! 
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It’s like clockwork! Better, really, because no machine 
could store as much vital freight knowledge as your 
BOAC Appointed Cargo Agent. No machine could use 
the human touch to streamline your individual consign- 
ment’s collection, Customs clearance, handling and 
delivery as he does. 


Next time you ship by air, dial his number—your BOAC gives your Cargo jet-age hand | | ng 


Appointed Cargo Agent. Leave the rest to him! 
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oy Vee Gat Window Manufacturers throughout the New Africa 
are using Smith Wallis fittings. 


REQUIREMENTS 


SMETH WALLIS «© CO. LID... HIGHOATE ROAD. BIRMIINGHANI 12. PNGLAND 





Do you want an always dependable source of current? 
There is a Motowatt Generating Set to fit your needs exactly! 
Our manufacturing programme includes the following units: 


500 Watts, 12, 24, 36 and 110/130 Volts, DC 

500 Watts 220 Volts, single-phase AC, 50 cycles 

1,2 kW 12, 24, 36 and 110/130 V DC 

1,2 kW 220 Volts single-phase AC, 50 cycles 

2,5 kW 115/130 and 220 Voits single-phase AC, 50/60cycies 
2,5 kW 220/380 Volts three-phase AC, 50 cycles 

4 kW 220/380 Volts, three-phase AC, 50 cycles 

5 kW 220/380 Volts, three-phase AC, 50/60 cycles 

7 kW 220/380 Volts, three-phase AC, 50 cycles 


Write for literature and detailed offer without engagement 


MOTOSACOCHE SA GENEVA SWITZERLAND 
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NOW FLYING 


To ABIDJAN twice weekly 


SUNDAY VIA DAKAR AND ROBERTSFIELD 
WEDNESDAY VIA MARSEILLES AND NIAMEY 


To Brazzaville twice weekly 


SUNDAY VIA DOUALA 
TUESDAY VIA MARSEILLES AND DOUALA 


A Third service 
PARIS/MARSEILLES/DAKAR ON THURSDAYS 


Air France Boeing Intercontinentals already serve New York, Los 
Angeles, Montreal, Chicago, West Indies, Caracas, Bogota, Quito, 
Lima, and will shortly pe in service to South East Asia. 





PERFECTION IN JET TRAVEL ON THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
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Coal FOR THE PRODUCTION, 


PROCESSING AND PACKING OF 
FOODSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS... 
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. . we export plants, machinery \ 
and equipment from the well-known \ 
machine-factories of the German | 
Democratic Republic. Interested parties 
may obtain export information and | 

j 





offers from our Trade Region Il. Visit 
} us at our exhibiting stalls on the 


international fairs at Cairo, Damascus, 
Tunisia and Casablanca. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE THREE TRADE REGIONS 
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Deutscher Innen - und Aussenhandel 
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Berlin W.8., Mohrenstr. 61, Cables: CHEMOTECHNA 


| GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 








of Switzerland's 


fine watches 





Sole Agents and Distributors 


Loridos Watches (Nig.) Ltd. 


8 Porto Novo, Market Street, Lagos 
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COMMENT 


South Africa and the Commonwealth 


OES SOUTH AFRICA BELIEVE in the Charter of the United 
[ )ratons and the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights? Do the Africans have any political repre- 
sentations or liberty? Does she abide by the principles on 
which the Commonwealth is founded? 

These are the questions which the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers may well ask at their forthcoming Confer- 
ence before they consider South Africa’s application for 
continued membership of the Commonwealth after it 
becomes a republic next May. 

Dr. Verwoerd will find it difficult to answer these 
questions truthfully. For the record of his regime and its 
policy of Apartheid, has been one of brutality and oppres- 
sion of the African people. He has imposed the inhuman 
system of ‘“‘Pass Laws” which controls and checks every 
movement of the African. And the direct result of this 
policy was the callous massacre of defenceless men, women 
and children at Sharpeville. 

With such an odious and bloody record, can this nation 
remain in the Commonwealth and be treated as an honour- 
able member? 

Lest Dr. Verwoerd should forget, the Commonwealth is 
an association of multiracial states. It is comprised of 
people of different race and colour, who enjoy equal rights 
and privileges as citizens of the Commonwealth. How 
then can South Africa share this common citizenship when 
she imposes a rigid Apartheid on the very members of the 
Commonwealth with whom she so earnestly desires 
association. No citizen of Ghana or Nigeria can enter 
South Africa. If he does he is immediately classified as a 
Native, which means he is accorded the same treatment 
which is rendered to a native in South Africa. 

What then is the purpose of retaining South Africa in the 
Commonwealth when no coloured state can be diplomati- 
cally represented in that country, and when there is no 
political, social, or cultural exchange of any description 
between them. 

The decision before the Prime Ministers therefore, is 
clear. South Africa’s continued membership should be 
made conditional upon her abolishing racial discrimination 
and relinquishing her mandate over South-West Africa. 
The sharp and hostile reaction of the British Parliament and 
Press to the Admiralty’s decision to withdraw six coloured 
ratings from the courtesy visit to South Africa by HMS 
Victorious, should serve as a warning to Dr. Verwoerd that 
British public feeling over his policies is as strong as ever. 


This unwelcome decision was exacerbated by the disclosure 
that the visit was partly operational training, and the 
question of the ship’s operational efficiency had therefore 
been overridden in favour of the political factor. Such 
an act of appeasement reveals a wide rift between the 
government and very broad sections of opinion on this 
matter. 

The Commonwealth can only survive if it first cleanses 
itself of racialism from within, otherwise a split between the 
coloured and white members might see its early disintegra- 
tion. 


Wheels of Fate 


HE tragi-comic declaration of ‘‘independence”’ by the 
Lukiko (Parliament) of Buganda may yet turn out to 
have interesting and unexpected consequences. 

Vetoed by the Governor, the declaration is regarded more 
as a manoeuvring for position in the constitutional battles 
which will follow later in the year. Only 35,000 out of a 
possible 750,000 electors in Buganda had the courage to 
register for voting in the Uganda elections at the end of this 
month. The main fear of the Kabaka and his Ministers, 
one assumes, is the fear of finding themselves in a minority 
in an all-Uganda Legislature with an African majority. 

One odd result of the Baganda boycotting the elections 
is that Mr. Kiwanuka’s Democratic party, whose members 
probably account for most of those who did register, may 
well win a// the Buganda seats, and therefore win a majority 
in the Legislature as a whole. It is thus quite within the 
bounds of possibility that Mr. Kiwanuka may become the 
first African Chief Minister of Uganda, with several of his 
colleagues also taking cabinet portfolios. This would be 
minority government with a vengeance. But democracy 
works in mysterious ways her wonders to perform, and 
after all, Mr. Kennedy’s majority was not exactly a large 
one. 


The rights of man 
HE African Conference on the rule of law which was 
held in Nigeria adopted a resolution called the ““Law 
of Lagos”. 

Dicey’s “rule of law” is probably very close to the 
hearts of many West African lawyers who learned 
their constitutional law at one of the Inns of Court in 
London. Whether this very English concept can be easily 
transplanted to African soil remains to be seen. After 
generations of colonial rule many African leaders have 
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claimed that the notion “might is right’ carries more 
weight in this wicked world than the principles of Edwardian 
textbooks. The sooner, however, that the politicians can 
forget their past experiences and establish the political 
conditions in which human rights may flourish, the happier 
the outlook will be. Unfortunately, it is all too easy for 
an international conference of jurists to make declarations 
of the kind passed at Lagos. The fact is that the question 
of human rights is far more political than legal, and the real 
problem is how to create the social and political situation 
in which such rights will be upheld. Paragraph | of the 
declaration states that “the Principles embodied in the 
Conclusions of this Conference which are annexed hereto 
should apply to any society, whether free or otherwise (our 
italics—Ed.) but that the object of the Rule of Law cannot 
be fully realised unless the legislative bodies have been 
established in accordance with the will of the people who 
have adopted their constitution freely”’. 

These admirable but contradictory sentiments are in 
themselves a measure of the difficulties involved, and the 
statement is all too reminiscent of the well-known remark 
that “‘all the comrades are equal—but some are more equal 
than others”! 


Straws in the Wind 
HE lull in the constitutional battles over the Rhodesias 
| while the conferences were adjourned was marked by 
two interesting straws in the political wind. One 
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was a stimulating article in the South African Journal of 
Economics about the consequences of a possible secession 
by S. Rhodesia from .the Central African Federation. 
After 20 pages of detailed economic argument the author 
concludes that “‘secession would set back S. Rhodesia’s 
economy by about 20 years’. This should provide food 
for thought to the large section of European opinion known 
to be in favour of secession. It is important to distinguish 
secession in this context, meaning complete economic 
breakaway, from the African Nationalists’ demands for 
political independence from the Federal Government while 
being prepared to remain in an economic union of the 
existing central African common market. 

The second item was the news that the Salisbury City 


Council agreed to the withdrawal of a tender for the » 


building of nearly 400 houses in an African township. 
This followed a row which blew up when the Council 
accepted the tender of a firm which employs European 
labour only. This, despite the fact that the tender was 
£24,000 higher than that of another firm which does not 
discriminate against African labour. Four City councillors 


and the entire European and African Press strongly opposed ; 


the Council’s action on the ground that the decision was 
racial and contrary to the Industrial Conciliation Act. 
The deputy mayor, who happened to be a director of the 
firm concerned, resigned his Council office and offered to 
withdraw the tender. But only after government threats to 
withhold funds did the Council agree to the withdrawal. 





Singeing Salazar’s Beard 


flags to be lowered when Hitler died, has had his 
beard singed by a modern Sir Francis Drake. 

Captain Galvao’s exploits in taking the Santa Maria, if 
they achieved nothing else, have focused the attention of 
the world on this old-fashioned dictator and the activities 
of his murky regime. 

For Salazar rules Portugal, and even more her overseas 
possessions, behind a thick blanket of official silence with 
the pretence or at least the hope, that he will not be observed. 
Under this strict censorship Portugal and her nine colonies 
have been gradually building up to a climax for some years 
past. 

Portugal itself is a country of an almost forgotten era. 
Great extremes of riches and poverty exist, and a harshly 
deflationary economic policy has resulted in the lowest 
standard of living in Europe today. Official figures 
disclose that in 1958 industrial workers were earning 
£1 14s. Od. a week (Estatistico Industrial, 1958), while the 
average price of meat was 4s. a pound. As a direct result 
of poverty, deaths from tuberculosis are the highest in 
Europe, as is the infant mortality rate, which stood, in 1957, 
at 88 per thousand (report of Portuguese Medical Associa- 
tion, March, 1960). 

The most damning feature of the regime, however, is that 
after 33 years of dictatorship, the standard of living has 
seriously declined, while the tell-tale mortality figures have 


D: SALAZAR OF PORTUGAL, the man who ordered the 


increased. An examination of official sources shows that 
real wages dropped by one-third between 1939 and 1958 
(Anuario Estatistico, 1939-1960). 

Socially, as might be expected, there is a picture of sharp 
class differentiation. Between the tiny upper class and the 
great mass of labourers and small farmers working ten 
hours a day and often seven days a week, there is a small 
middle class comprising mainly professional men and 
tradesmen. 
regime and in turn meets the harshest repression. There 
is little industry and social services are primitive. In 1950, 
40 per cent of the population was officially stated to be 
illiterate. Under these conditions it is hardly surprising 
that each year an ever-increasing number of Portuguese. 


unable to better their lot by normal democratic procedures, 


“‘vote with their feet’” and emigrate abroad. 

If political and economic conditions in Portugal are bad. 
it is not surprising that those in her colonies are worse, and 
in some cases, almost beyond description. 

In 1947, the redoubtable Captain Galvao, who was then 
Chief Inspector of Colonial Administration and deputy for 
Angola in the one-party National Assembly, was com- 


missioned by the Government to report on conditions im 


the African colonies. The report was subsequently 
suppressed, but has recently been published by the London 
Observer. 

Like the Portuguese themselves, the natives of the African 


This is the main source of resistance to the’ 
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S. AFRICA’S ECONOMIC QUANDARY 


by Dev Murarka 


be held in London this month the question of South 

Africa remaining in the Commonwealth as a republic 
is one of the main items for discussion. Being a republic 
of course, is no disqualification for membership of the 
Commonwealth, India and Ghana being outstanding 
examples. There are grave doubts, however, if South 
Africa will be allowed to continue as a member. If she is 
not, the main reason will be the policy of Apartheid 
pursued by the South African Government. This policy 
of racial discrimination has caused deep resentment 
among many members of the Commonwealth, the massacre 
at Sharpeville in March last year only serving to bring 
matters to a head. The impact of this tragic event was 
recognised by Mr. Paul Sauer, a senior member of Dr. 
Verwoerd’s Cabinet, who said afterwards that “the old book 
of South African history was closed a month ago at 
Sharpeville”’. 

The economic implications of South Africa’s with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth therefore, deserve close 
attention. The effect of such a break on its economy will 
be greater than is often admitted. The economic ties 
which bind it with the Commonwealth are substantial. 
Particularly significant is its link with the United Kingdom 
and the Central African Federation. Any severing of this 


A T the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference to 


link would administer a severe shock to the economy of 
South Africa that would take years to repair. These 
economic ties take two forms. One is membership of the 
sterling area which allows the free flow of capital from 
Britain to South Africa. Another is the tie of Imperial 
Preference which allows it to sell goods in the Common- 
wealth either at a preferential rate of duty or free of duty. 
It also implies, of course, that goods from the Common- 
wealth countries can enter the South African market with 
similar preferential treatment. These terms and conditions 
were laid down at the Ottawa Conference in 1932. So far 
as South Africa was concerned, these consisted of agree- 
ments with the United Kingdom, Canada and Ireland and 
continuance of already existing preferences with New 
Zealand. 

According to an article in the September 1960 issue of the 
quarterly review Optima, it has been estimated that between 
1946-1955 foreign capital to the tune of about £700 million 
flowed into South Africa. Of this, £500 million came from 
Britain. Total capital formation during the same period 
was £3,000 million. Foreign capital provided about 23 per 
cent and the United Kingdom about 17 per cent of the total 
investment. £200 million of this foreign investment was 
used for opening new gold mines in the Orange Free State. 

(Continued overleaf ) 





territories find only one course open to them—emigration. 
After making a conservative estimate that these colonies 
were losing about one hundred thousand natives a year, the 
report goes on to say that population losses caused by 
physical decadence could be accounted for by lack of 
medical assistance, under-nourishment, decrease in the 
birth-rate, infant mortality and labour hazards, and 
concludes: “These ills are due to the political administra- 
tive policies of the last sixty years”. 

Later he says “I assert that the health service for the 
natives of Guinea, Angola and Mozambique—both the 
services paid for by the State and that paid for by private 
industry—does not exist, except for very rare local 
exceptions”. And in conclusion, “A great part of the 
population flees abroad; the rest moves towards physical 
ruin. The remedies adopted by us (the Government) are, 
ina general way, bureaucratic, where they can be found atall”’. 

Dealing with the notorious forced labour system, 
Galvao gives reasons (mostly physical incapacity) why over 
one-third of the male native population were unable to 
work. To overcome the shortage of workers there had 
been recourse to reprehensible violence. ‘Only the dead 
are really exempt from compulsory labour.” 

Condemning the official practice, ostensibly prohibited 
by law, but actually recommended in confidential circulars, 
Galvao says, “‘In some respects the situation is more grave 
than that created by pure slavery” and later, ““Today the 
native is not bought—he is simply rented from the Govern- 
ment, though he may have the status of a free man. His 
master could hardly care less if he falls ill or dies. ... When 
he becomes unable to work or dies the master can always 


ask to be supplied with other labourers”. Some employers 
had lost 35 per cent of their labourers, but had never been 
deprived of fresh “supplies” 

Conditions such as these must afford a crumb of comfort 
even to Dr. Verwoerd, whose country is one to which 
Portuguese Africans “‘escape”’. 

In November 1960, a committee of the UN General 
Assembly called upon Portugal to supply information 
about its overseas territories under Article 73(E) of the UN 
Charter. This provides that members should supply the 
Secretary-General with statistical and other information 
regarding social, economic and educational conditions in 
their non-self-governing territories. To this the Portuguese 
have put forward the “‘legal’’ argument that the territories 
in question are “‘overseas provinces” and therefore part of 
metropolitan Portugal. However, before 1951 when the 
new term “‘overseas provinces”’ was introduced, the territories 
were known simply as “colonies”, and this device is not 
taken seriously by UN members. 

Illegal opposition groups have arisen in Portugal's 
colonial territories, and a joint committee of the various 
groups has recently been formed in London. Portugal, 
however, retains an iron grip on its colonies, and it will not 
be relinquished easily. Harry Franklin, Chairman of the 
Liberal Party in Northern Rhodesia, writing in the Guardian 
recently, has described the Portuguese attitude in Angola: 
““We were here centuries before you came, and we shall be 
here centuries after you British have left Africa’. On this 
Mr. Franklin comments: “If an impenetrable fence could 
be built around Angola reaching to the edge of the universe, 
this might be true”. 
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In 1956 the total foreign investment in South Africa 
amounted to £1,396 million. The British share of this was 
£856 million, or 62 per cent of the total. Nearly seven- 
eighths of the British investment was on a long-term basis. 
£286 million of this was in mining, more than half the foreign 
investment in this field, and £213 million in manufacturing 
industries. The foreign assets held abroad by South 
Africa totalled £411 million. Of this £229 million was held 
in the sterling area, and out of this £104 million was in the 
United Kingdom. These figures not only prove the heavy 
participation of British capital in South African industry, 
but also the importance of the British market for South 
Africa. 

The extent of benefit from preferences is a controversial 
subject. South Africans tend to minimise the advantages 
derived by them in Britain and exaggerate those derived by 
Britain in South Africa. Figures are not readily available 
and seem to take years to compile. According to a state- 
ment made in Parliament by the South African Minister of 
Economic Affairs on 13 May 1960, the value of preferences for 
South African goods in Britain amounted to £5,316,000 in 
1957. Inthe same year the value of preferences for British 
goods in South Africa has been calculated at £1.9 million. 
These figures, however, are not the whole story. In spite of 
preferences enjoyed by British goods in South Africa they 
have to face severe competition from other countries 
selling similar products. The British share of South 
African imports has declined steadily. From 60 per cent 
in 1910-1914, it had dropped to 31.1 per cent by 1959. 
Nearly one-third of the goods imported into South Africa 
are, however, still supplied by Britain. It is worth noting 
that in the same year 30.2 per cent of South African exports 
went to Britain and 14.1 per cent to the Central African 
Federation. 

Of more crucial importance than Britain’s share of South 
African imports is the South African dependence on Britain 
as a customer for particular goods. If preference on these 
goods was withdrawn their sale in Britain would be greatly 
affected and the growers or manufacturers of these goods in 
South Africa would have great difficulty in selling them 
elsewhere. Fruit isaconspicuousexample. In the 1958-59 
season Britain imported about £5,500,000 worth of fresh 
deciduous fruit from South Africa. This was 70 per cent 
of the country’s fruit exports and 64 per cent of the total 
crop. In the same period about 56 per cent of citrus fruit 
exports or 42 per cent of the total crop was sold to Britain. 
From another angle, in 1958 about 70,000 tons of canned 
fruit or 90 per cent of exports were shipped to Britain. 
Sometimes the price realised in the British market is lower 
than that realised elsewhere, but this is balanced by the 
large quantity sold. In the case of currants, raisins and 
sultanas which were valued at Is. 4d. per lb in Norway over 
a tariff barrier of 5 to 8 kroner per 100 Kg, the price realised 
in Britain was only Is. 2d. per lb. On the other hand, 
Britain bought over 6 million lb of these goods, while 
Norway took only about 10,000 lb of selected qualities. 

Wine is another item where the British market is almost 
indispensable to South Africa. It enjoys an average 
preference of 10s. a gallon. In 1958 about half the South 
African wine export was to Britain, valued at £1,256,000. 
There is a historical parallel in this particular trade. In 
1861 Mr. Gladstone, the British Prime Minister, abolished 
preference on colonial wines. At that time South African 
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wine growers were selling nearly 700,000 gallons of wine ‘ 


in the British market and the removal of the preference 
caused a slump in the South African wine trade which 
lasted nearly 30 years. So severe was the crisis that 
many growers uprooted their vines and turned to other 
items. Admittedly, the loss this time will not be so severe 
but all the same it will create a crisis for wine growers. 

The case of the sugar industry is somewhat different as it 
is not dependent on the export market so much. South 
Africa is a party to the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
under which they can export 171,000 short tons at more 
than £10 a ton over the domestic price. A good deal of 
profit for the sugar manufacturers is thus involved. 

The ties of trade between South Africa and Britain are so 


- 


well established that even goods which do not enjoy any ' 


preferential treatment are often sold in Britain. Gold isa 
good example. Most of South African gold for some time 
past has been sold not in the United States, where only 
fixed price can be had, but in London. Similarly, in 1957 
out of £24.7 million worth of raw diamonds exported by 
South Africa, £24 million worth were sold to Britain. In 


1958 diamonds valued at £21 million were exported to} 


Britain. 

The above details make clear the involvement of the 
South African economy with that of Britain. South 
African contacts with other parts of the Commonwealth 
are not so intimate although the Central African Federation 
is a good market for its goods. In 1959 South Africa sold 
£60 million worth of goods to the Federation. It would 
be rash to conclude that even if the Commonwealth tie is 
broken all these economic contacts will come to an end. 
It would also be unwise to say that the effect will be anything 
but marginal in the long run. 

There are two important considerations, however, which 
may create difficulties for South Africa. One is the growing 
pressure against it from Africa, Asian and other countries. 
India has not traded with South Africa for a number of 
years. Other African countries are threatening to boycott 
it all together. Even in Europe movements are afoot for 
a consumer boycott of South African goods. If it gathers 
momentum, the trade unions might feel compelled to 
declare a boycott of South African shipping and goods. 

The second is the alarm shown by foreign capital. Due 
to political upheaval in South Africa there is already 4 
tendency to withold any new investment there. The 
departure from the Commonwealth would hardly help 
matters in this respect. Considering that British capital 
is such an important source of investment for South 
Africa, we can visualise a drying up of foreign investment 
altogether. The effect of this on the South African 
economy could be serious indeed. 

Although South Africans are trying to suggest thai 
Commonwealth ties do not matter so much after all, the; 
have expressed a desire to remain in the Commonwealth 
To insure against any future loss of trade with Britain, th: 
South African Minister of Trade even went on a tour 0 
West European countries during the last quarter of 196 
But, economic prospects for trade with Europe are no 
promising. The new economic combinations in Europ, 
like the European Economic Community will soon & 
raising tariff barriers against all outsiders. This is not: 


prospect which will help South Africa to sell more goods ti 
Europe. 
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Ghana 


Irrigation 


Project 


determine whether the right conditions exist for large- 

scale crop-growing under irrigation is moving well 
ahead of schedule. The survey project, which started in 
April 1960, is investigating topographic, soil, agronomic 
and other conditions in the area and will assess the cost of 
irrigation and drainage works. The soil survey will be 
completed this spring, and it is probable that the original 
three-year project will be telescoped into 24-28 months. 

The project is amongst thirteen (some of them involving 
more than one country) others that are being financed in 16 
countries, from the United Nations Special Fund estab- 
lished by the General Assembly two years ago to explore, 
amongst other things, the wealth-producing potential of 
under-developed countries. The Fund is contributing 
about £G100,000 towards the Volta Project, but Ghana is 
providing about £G60,000 for remuneration of local 
personnel, for land and water transport, and for offices and 
staff accommodation in the field. 

The project manager, Mr. S. L. F. Rydolphi, who is 
assisted by an irrigation engineer and a soil scientist, from 
FAO, is a Dutchman who has spent 33 years on big sugar 
plantations in the Kediri and Djember areas of Java, the 
sugar island of Indonesia. Before he went to the Far East 
in 1927, he graduated from Amsterdam Sugar College and 
did practical training with a sugar factory in theNetherlands. 

In Ghana, Mr. Rudolphi’s base is on the bank of the 
Volta at Aveime, 58 miles from Accra. It was selected 
because of its central position in the project area which 
covers about 500 square miles. Temporary buildings have 
been constructed to provide living quarters for both senior 
and junior field staff. There are three diesel electricity 
generators operating at Aveime but some of the living 
quarters are equipped with paraffin-powered refrigerators 
and bedrooms with air conditioning. 

The lower basin of the Volta is flooded every year when 
rains up-country cause the river level to rise. The rising 
waters surge up the many creeks which normally drain the 
land around the lower Volta basin and for a time there is an 
excess of water in a large area which normally suffers a 
shortage. 

Mr. Rudolphi and his team are therefore investigating the 
possibility of exploiting this natural seasonal phenomena 
by installing sluice gates in the creeks to retain water in the 


Te survey of the Lower Volta Plain in Ghana to 


1] 





2 t - a sche ae 
Mr. Rudolphi instructs his Ghanaian farm overseer, Mr. K. O. Tabri 


at the experimental farm at Kpong. In the foreground is a pipeline 
bringing in water from the River Volta. 


surrounding land during the dry season and to facilitate 
drainage during the wet season. By this and other methods 
of irrigation it may be possible to convert a very large area 
of land presently unproductive into a rich agricultural 
centre. The provision of water all the year round is not 
the only essential feature however. The soils must be 
suitable. This is another aspect of the survey which Mr. 
Rudolphi and his team are conducting. 

It is hoped that the survey will prove the economic 
feasibility of large-scale rice and sugar production. In 
1959 Ghana imported 38,000 tons of rice valued at £G2 
million and 43,000 tons of sugar valued at £G24 million. 

If Ghana can cut down these imports by local production 
of these commodities the participating farmers will enjoy 
new opportunities for improving their standard of living 
and the country as a whole will derive benefit because the 
consumers’ expenditure on rice and sugar will remain in the 
country. 

For his experiments, Mr. Rudolphi has cultivated an 
eleven-acre farm at Kpong in the project area where he is 
raising different types of rice and sugar. To reach Kpong 
from Aveime, he has to do 15 miles by boat on the Volta 
and seven miles by car. 

Already Mr. J. G. J. van der Meulen, who is reputed to 
be one of the world’s greatest rice breeders, has visited 
Ghana for three months to advise on the rice-growing 
possibilities of the scheme. During his visit, Mr. van der 
Meulen toured most parts of the country to survey Ghana’s 
rice potential for the Government and introduced two very 
high yielding types of rice. 

The first phase of the project—preliminary survey of some 
60,000 acres of land—has already been completed ahead of 
schedule. The second phase originally called for detailed 
study of 30,000 acres, but work has proceeded so well that 
the plan has been expanded to cover a somewhat less- 
detailed study of large additional areas. The Ghanaian 
Government will thus have technical data and cost figures 
on practically all suitable areas of the Lower Volta, allowing 
for further development outside the area _ originally 
suggested. 
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HE story of the growth of the Federation of Rhodesia 

and Nyasaland, which has evolved from bush veld to 

a complex and thriving modern state in the span of a 

lifetime, is a constant source of wonder to visitors from the 
old world. 


The tourists of today can drive along modern highways 
to see the Victoria Falls as they were a million years ago, 
thundering down into a chasm four hundred feet deep and 
swirling away from gorges spanned by a modern bridge. 
They can drive in comfort through game reserves teeming 
with dangerous wild game, like lion, elephant and buffalo, 
and with antelope of many varieties. They can see the 
mysterious ruins of Zinbabwe, possible source of the 
treasure brought by slaves in Arab dhows to the court of 
King Solomon for the beautiful Queen of Sheba or “SEBA”. 
Is not the great river that flows down to the coast still called 
the ‘“‘Sabi’’ River? Then of course there is Kariba; and Lake 
Nyasa, an inland sea 360 miles long and 50 miles across at its 
widest point, is a tourest gem, with safe bathing, surfing, 
water ski-ing, sailing and fishing. 


Bathed in constant sunshine, all these fascinating places 
are today easily accessible by modern roads, railways and 
airlines. It is a land of ancient and modern; a land where 
one can still meet and talk to white men and black, who 
lived in the days when the pioneers first came from South 
Africa and England. It was the Federal Government of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland which in 1954 first set up an 
organisation to take advantage of the unique opportunities 
to attract visitors from all parts of the world to spend their 
holidays in this country. A Tourist Advisory Board was 
appointed composed of 19 members representing all 
commercial, industrial and public bodies in the three 
territories of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland which were concerned with the tourist industry. 
Mr. A. D. Evans, Secretary to the Ministry of Home Affairs 
was appointed Chairman of the Board, which held its first 
meeting on 21 December 1954. Representatives of road 
motor transport companies, the railways, shipping lines 
and airlines, normally working in competition against one 
another, met round the same table. Today, largely as a 
result of these meetings, they are running joint services and 
joint advertising campaigns are promoted between road, 
rail and airline companies and the Tourist Board in the 
Federation. 


Another product of the Tourist Advisory Board was the 
Federal Travel Agents’ Association which today has 
contracts with the great majority of the hotels and motels in 
the Federation on behalf of its members. Specialist 
committees were formed to advise on publicity and hotel 
accommodation; and on specific problems such as the 
development of Kariba as a tourist attraction and the 
attainment of more air traffic for the Livingstone Airport. 
Another committee was appointed in November 1955 to 
ensure the full cooperation of travel agents in promoting 
“packaged tours’ within the Federation. The success 
which has attended the work of this Committee may be seen 
in the tremendous number of packaged tours which are now 
available to tourists. 


One of the first subjects debated by the Tourist Advisory 
Board was the application of price control to hotels, a 
war-time measure that had continued into 1955. As a 
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result, price control on hotel tariffs was removed and a 
tremendous resurgence of business resulted. From 1955 
to the present time 36 new hotels and 13 motels have been 
built and the additions to existing hotels has been even 
more spectacular. 


Rhodesian Tourist Board 


As time progressed however, members of the Tourist 
Advisory Board found that its major tasks had been 
accomplished, and so a committee was set up in 1956 to 
ensure the fullest possible development of the tourist 
industry in the Federation. This committee recommended 
changes in the organisation of the Board which led to the 
abolition of the Tourist Advisory Board of 19 members and 
the appointment in its place of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Tourist Board composed of the Secretary for Home 
Affairs as Chairman ex-officio and six members. This 
Board is given an annual grant of money by the Federal 
Government which may be augmented by sales or direct 
contributions from other bodies; subject only to the over- 
all approval by the Minister for Home Affairs. The 
Director and staff remain as Government employees under 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, so that they enjoy all the 
facilities of cooperation with other government depart- 
ments and Government services are available to them, for 
film making, transport and printing. The entire annual 
grant to the Board is therefore available for expenditure on 
advertising, publicity and promotional ventures. 


The policy of the RNTB has been to look to the 
Publicity Associations in the main centres of the Federation 
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for the reception of visitors and the supply of information 
to individuals. Annual cash subsidies are paid by the 
Tourist Board for these “visitor services”. The officers of 
the Tourist Board are therefore able to concentrate on the 
production of publicity material and all forms of promotion 
in Africa and overseas. 


International Tourist Affairs 


From the first, the Tourist Board became a member of 
the International Union of Tourist Organisations 
(1UOTO) and of its regional body The African Com- 
mission. It was felt, however, that closer cooperation of 
members south of the Equator was desirable, in order to 
present the attractions of this part of Africa as one tourist 
entity. Accordingly, the Federal Government invited the 
tourist organisations of South Africa, Mozambique 
Territory, British East Africa, the Belgian Congo and 
Angola to a conference in Salisbury on 25 May 1957. All 
these organisations sent representatives and the proposal 
to form an informal organisation to enable members of 
IUOTO in Africa south of the Equator to hold confer- 
ences at regular intervals was adopted; they called it the 
African Regional Tourist Conference, or ““AFTOUR” 
for convenience. 


Since that date, three other conferences have been held 
at Pretoria, Nairobi and Bukavu. In addition, a meeting 


_ Of representatives of the Customs, Immigration, Statistics 


Department and the Tourist Organisations of all Govern- 
ments represented by Aftour, was held in Salisbury in 
June 1959, 
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At this latter meeting, unanimous agreement was reached 
to recommend to the several Governments that a form of 
travel document should be introduced, to be known as an 
“Aftour Tourist Carnet”, to facilitate the movement of 
bona fide tourists through the Aftour countries by the 
removal of irksome formalities. A draft convention has 
been drawn up and awaits confirmation by the governments 
concerned. 


International Airport at Salisbury 


A landmark in the development of the tourist industry of 
the Federation, was the opening on | July 1956 of the great 
new Salisbury Airport, with traffic facilities for the largest 
international airliners. By this event, the capital of the 
Federation became almost overnight, a port handling as 
much passenger traffic as any seaport or airport elsewhere 
in Southern Africa. 

During the past twelve months, the Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land Tourist Board has developed its promotion effort by 
the use of all available publicity media. To the large 
number of promotional pamphlets and 16 mm. colour films 
and the Press advertising campaigns, have been added 
posters by an artist of international repute; a three-minute 
filmlet on the South African commercial circuits; a desk 
calendar containing 24 full colour postcards; a most 
interesting and informative book entitled Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Journey by a well-known travel writer; and in 
May 1960 the first issue of a two-monthly magazine was 
published entitled: Africa Calls, as the official journal of 
the RNTB 


The net result of this six years of effort to coordinate and 
publicise the tourist industry of this country is shown in the 
steady rise in the number of visitors, as illustrated by the 
following figures: 

1955 1956 
72,779 82,829 


1957 
99,746 


1958 
112,044 


1959 
117,057 


Monthly figures for 1960 show a steady 15.5 per cent 
increase. When account is taken of the fact that in some 
of the great tourist countries in Europe the average length 
of stay of tourists is only a few days, it will be seen that the 
Federation is a country of comparatively long stay. 


Total Tourist 
Nights in 1958 


Switzerland 25,009,340 
Spain oa a 3,593,867 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 1,863,908 (1959) 
Netherlands 1,301,203 
Norway 1,198,000 
Denmark 984,441 


It is inevitable that the disturbed political situation in 
other parts of Africa should have repercussions on the 
tourist industry of the Federation. It is hard for people 
overseas to realise that Leopoldville is as far from Salisbury 
as Moscow is from London and much more remote. But 
everything possible is being done to reassure and convince 
our friends in Europe and America that in Rhodesia 
agriculture, commerce and industry are __ thriving. 
Rhodesia, possessing such unique attractions for tourists as 
the Victoria Falls and the Game Reserves, and with its 
unsurpassable climate, must in the fullness of time become 
one of the great tourist countries of the world. 
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HERE 


and 


THERE... 


K6nigsberg still up for Sale 

The wreck of the German cruiser KOnigsberg, put out to 
tender on the scrap metal market by the Tanganyika 
Government a year ago, is again being offered for sale 
because the firm which was awarded the original tender has 
withdrawn. Last year the KOnigsberg, which has now lain 
forgotten for 45 years in the delta of the Rufiji river, 80 
miles south of Dar-es-Salaam, was one of five wrecks listed 
in a notice inviting tenders for their demolition and 


removal. Three of these are now being removed, but the 
Koénigsberg and the s.s. Newbridge are still awaiting 
demolition. 


The scrap metal removed from the wrecks becomes the 
property of the successful tenderer, but any valuable 
historical finds will have to be surrendered to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Konigsberg, which had taken refuge in the Rufiji delta 
soon after the outbreak of the 1914-18 war, was blown up 
by her own torpedoes in July 1915, after being set on fire 
following a bombardment by Royal Navy Monitors. 


“Operation Noah” continues 


The rescue of thousands of stranded animals from the 
flooded Kariba area—*‘Operation Noah’’—is likely to go 
on for another two years. Officers of the Southern 
Rhodesia Department of Wild Life Conservation will be 
back on the rescue work in March. The work was halted 
for an “off-season” in October. The tally of animals 
rescued by the game rangers stands at about 2,700—at a 
cost of about £10 per animal. Almost one-half of the 
animals rescued during last year’s operations were impala. 
The list included one elephant, two hyena, seven rhino, 
one night ape and two scaly ant eaters. Casualties were 
few among the rescuers and the rescued. 


Design of New Kaduna Hospital 

Details have been released about the design, structure and 
equipment of the proposed new General Hospital in 
Kaduna—the capital of Northern Nigeria with its estimated 
population of 43,000 people. The architectural design of 
the hospital calls for a predominantly reinforced concrete 
structure with services carried vertically in ducts and 
horizontally in the false ceilings. The capacity of the 
hospital in its final form will be 608 beds. 

The ward and the operating theatre blocks will both be 
of 4 storeys, complete with lifts. The out-patient depart- 
ment, with mortuary, boiler house, kitchen and laundry, 
will be single storey. The specialist clinic will be a double- 
storey building and the administrative block will be four- 
storey, with garages in the underground block. There will 
be a sewage disposal scheme whereby the entire hospital 
drainage will be processed and discharged into an adjacent 
stream. 
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Rainmaking Experiments in E. Africa 


Unlike certain parts of Britain this winter, rainfall in Eas‘ 


Africa only occurs in “the long rains and the short rains 
and to stimulate. rain the East African Meteorologica 
Department has been conducting experiments with rockets 
fired into cumulus clouds. The experiments were begur 
in 1951 in an attempt to develop rainmaking technique 
which might save crops from almost total ruin due to lack 
or lateness of rain in a normally wet season. It was found 
that well-developed cumulus clouds would be induced to 
give up some of their moisture in the form of rainfall ii 
“seeded” with common salt. 

The most recent technique used to seed these clouds has 
been to fire rockets of various types into them, and trial 
have been carried out in all three territories—Kenya. 
Uganda and Tanganyika. 
out by the East African Meteorological Department wa 
on behalf of the Laikipia Farmers’ Association at Rumuriti 
just north of the Equator, where there are cattle ranches and 
very marginal rainfall. 


New Ibadan Technical College 


The opening of the new Technical College at Ibadan mark; 
a milestone in Western Nigeria’s determined drive to provid 
educational facilities for its citizens. The Technica 
College is part of the second phase of the new Five-Year 
Plan’s outline for establishing schools and institutes that 
will train Nigerians in various trades and engineering 
professions. The Technical College at Ibadan will accept 
grammar school graduates. At first, the college will offer 
pre-technical courses, adding senior courses later. Eventu- 
ally, the college will provide courses in mechanical, electrica 
and civil engineering at the level of the Ordinary Nationa 
Diploma and courses in production engineering at the leve 
of the Higher National Diploma. In addition to the ful 
two years of study at the college, students will be required 
to spend at least 15 months as apprentices in industry 
This will provide them with the necessary technical bia 
and also give them valuable practical experience. 


Tanganyika’s third National Park 

Lake Manyara, alieady a Game Reserve, has becom: 
Tanganyika’s third National Park. The new Nationa 
Park, in which wild life is completely protected, covers 375 
square miles in the Great Rift Valley. Tanganyika’s other 
National Parks are Serengeti, which occupies 4,450 squat 
miles in the Lake Province, and Ngurdoto Crater on th 
flanks of Mount Meru, Kilimanjaro’s neighbour, which wa 
also proclaimed as a National Park last year. 

Apart from the National Parks, where the people 0 
Tanganyika and visitors from overseas can go to see, stud) 
and photograph wild life in its natural habitat, there are nine 
major Game Reserves, which are principally intended fo 
the conservation of animals. 

Lake Manyara is rich in game and birds, and has a luxun 
hotel constructed on the stupendous Rift wall 1,000 fee 
above the Lake, complete with telescopes for those whi 
wish to observe game from this point of vantage. Frot 


this eyrie on the escarpment, visitors can watch herds 0° 
zebra, wildebeeste and buffalo, while in the far distance ca! 
be seen flocks of rose-tinted flamingos in the shallow sall 
waters of Lake Manyara. 


One recent experiment carried; 
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TRAINING AFRICAN LAWYERS 


Recommendations of Lord Chancellor’s Committee 


addressed only to the authorities of those territories for 
which the Government of the United Kingdom has a 
responsibility. The main points are as follows : 


The Faculty of Law which it is proposed to set up in Tanganyika 
should be started with all possible speed. 

Law teachers should be loaned on “secondment’’ to help the 
new Universities in Africa to staff the Faculties of Law which are 
to be established there. 

One year’s practical training should be provided for students 
after they have taken their degrees in law: and Schools of Law 
should be set up for the purpose. 

Steps should be taken in each territory to set up at once an 
Institute where basic legal training can be given to the judges and 
staff of African courts, to advisers of African courts, to adminis- 
trative officers and police officers, and to students for Part I of 
the Bar Examination. 


The consultations which are necessitated by these 
recommendations will be pursued without delay. 

The East African Governments are taking urgent steps 
to establish the Faculty of Law in Tanganyika which will 
be one of the first faculties of the new University College. 
Her Majesty's Government is making available up to 
£350,000 towards the initial capital costs of the Tanganyika 
University College in the period up to 31 March 1964. 





East > 
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d tc In January 1960 the Right Honourable Lord Denning, 
alli Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, presided over a conference on 
the Future of Law in Africa. Asaresult of its recommenda- 
Shas tions the Lord Chancellor in October 1960 set up a 
trial Committee under the Chairmanship of the Right Honour- 
enya. able Lord Denning to advise on all these matters. 
rriecf = Some of the main recommendations of the Committee 
WR ase: 
uriti The Council of Legal Education should be invited to remodel 
S and the Bar Examinations so as to include alternative subjects more 
suited to the needs of students from overseas. 
The Council of Legal Education and the Law Society should be 
invited to introduce a substantia! period of practical training so as to 
' fit a student from overseas for practice in a territory where the 
narks profession is ‘fused’’ (i.e. where barristers and solicitors are not 
ovide separate professions, as in Africa.—Ed.). 
nica The General Council of the Bar and the Law Society should 
Yea encourage their members, barristers and solicitors respectively, to 
take pupils from overseas for a period of six months. 
| that Steps should be taken to ensure that a man is not allowed to 
ering practise in Africa unless, in addition to passing the Final Bar 
ccepl Examination, he has done a substantial period of practical 
offer training in England or in the territory where he intends to practise. 
entu- 
‘trical Higher and Basic Legal Education in Africa 
ona The Committee’s recommendations concerning the mea- 
eve: cures which might be taken in African countries are 
e fu 
Juired 
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CONGO FAMINE RELIEF 
>cOm: A team of five experts of the Food and Agriculture 
tion’ Organisation has been sent to the Congo to help administer 
rs 37i emergency food and seed relief to the famine-stricken South 
othe Kasai area. 
quart The task of the FAO team is to help in the procurement 
yn th of urgently-needed food and seed, to assist in the trans- 
h wa portation and distribution of food and seeds donated by 
governments or procured with funds donated by member 
ple | +=. governments, and to help ensure that seeds are planted in 
stud). time for the deadline of the summer crop. 
e nin: Reports from the field show that hunger and famine 
ed for oedema are rife in the region, and that more than 20,000 
children are stricken with severe kwashiorkor. Accurate 
uxun figures were not available, but it was estimated that about 
0 fe 200 deaths occurred daily from famine. 
e whi Estimates compiled by FAO experts in the Congo, and 
Frot confirmed by UNOC (United Nations Operation Congo) 
rds 0° place food requirements for the February-July period at 
ceca’ 10,000 tons of maize meal, 10,000 tons of rice, 3,250 tons 


, salt) of dried fish and 1,600 tons of red palm-oil. Also needed 
were 500 tons of dried skim milk in addition to 750 tons 
offered by the United States and 20 tons of salt. Seed 


requirements were 300 tons of maize, 200 tons of beans and 
500 tons of groundnuts. Estimated total cost of the seed 
was $180,000, of which one-half was to be provided by the 
UN International Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 


FIGHTING THE DESERT LOCUST 


The United Nations Special Fund Desert Locust Project 
has named the Food and Agriculture Organisation as 
executing agency for a six-year desert locust project to 
plan, coordinate and direct operations. The purpose of 
the $3.75 million Special Fund project, is to develop more 
effective and less expensive control of the desert locust in 
order to relieve all affected countries of the economic 
burden presently imposed upon them by the costs of control 
operations and the extent of crop damages. At present 21 
countries have signed the project agreement. More than 
60 countries and territories, extending over an area of nine 
million square miles of Africa and Asia, are faced with the 
problem of this scourge. Over 300 million people, approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the world’s population, are continually 
threatened by the devastations of the desert locust. It is an 
ominous fact that a locust eats its own weight in food daily 
in order to stay alive. 
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The Scourge of Horse Sickness 


the Near and Middle East has focussed world attention 

on the permanent danger of sudden invasion by 
epizootic animal diseases of countries and regions where 
the disease has never struck before. 

Horse sickness had always been considered “‘a typical 
African disease’. But the disastrous spread of this disease 
shows once again that it is difficult to localise animal dis- 
eases by any one national veterinary service. The appear- 
ance of horse sickness in Afghanistan and West Pakistan 
in 1959 and in India in 1960 was its first reported incursion 
into Asia. The disease rapidly swept forward into Iran, 
Iraq, and Syria. Today the disease has reached Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey and Cyprus and there may be a risk 
of it spreading into Europe through the Balkan peninsula. 


Te recent spectacular outbreak of horse sickness in 


Horses vital to man 


Few accurate figures are yet available on the mortality 
caused by the disease. The southern part of Iran had lost 
practically half of its 200,000 horse population by mid- 
June 1960. There are some 3 million horses in the Middle 
East at present infected or menaced. 

The disease has continued to spread despite the activities 
of governments, local veterinary services and FAO which, 
with help from the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Contingency Fund, has organized the production and 
distribution of vaccine and has trained personnel in field 
and laboratory control. Veterinary science and agricul- 
tural administrations are, therefore, faced with a severe 
challenge to prevent decimation of the horse population in 
a large part of the world where horses are essential to 
agriculture. Indeed, in some countries large-scale loss of 
horses could have disastrous effects on agricultural 
production. 

It took several centuries to establish control over 
epidemics of human diseases such as smallpox, plague and 
yellow fever. Man has not yet established similar control 
over animal diseases and the great majority of people in 
the world do not realise that their health and their daily 
food largely depend on the health of domestic animals. 
For instance, some control has been established over 
“sleeping sickness” in man but the same types of disease 
in animals in Asia and Africa still prohibit development in 
vast areas of potentially useful agricultural land. Norris E. 
Dodd, former Director-General of FAO, said that if the blood 
sucking intestinal parasites of domestic animals could be 
removed, the resulting increase in food would more than 
satisfy the needs of all the deficient areas of the world. 


New Dangers 


Air travel has considerably complicated man’s struggle 
against animal diseases. Long sea journeys, often occupy- 


ing several weeks, allowed time for symptoms of infectious 


‘ ° P P ' 
diseases to develop, but with air travel, the time taken 


seldom permits the development of diagnostic symptoms. 
Virus diseases, the most dangerous of all, may be carried by 
air passengers. It is possible that “planes may have 
transported the insect carriers of the present outbreaks of 
horse sickness. 

A virus disease in sheep, called bluetongue, which was 


considered endemic only in certain areas of South Africa, ’ 


has suddenly spread to several continents. In 1949 it was 
diagnosed in Cyprus, in 1951 in Israel. In 1952 it went 
further west to the United States, in 1956 to Portugal and 
in 1958 to Spain. Nobody yet knows how this disease 
broke out of South Africa. Strict control measures and 


quarantine regulations will have to be enforced inter- , 


nationally if man is to control epizootics. 

This clearly illustrates the urgent necessity for closer 
collaboration between veterinary and medical authorities. 
While, generally speaking, a considerable improvement has 
taken place in this respect, particularly in slaughterhouse 
control in urban districts, there is still an urgent need to 
improve the health condition of both animals and humans 
in rural areas where animal diseases, and consequent 
epidemics, are a permanent threat. 

The human race is increasing so rapidly that the present 
world population of 3 thousand million is expected to 
exceed 6 thousand million by the end of this century—in 
40 years’ time. Half or more of the present world popula- 
tion are inadequately fed, lacking, in particular, animal 
protein. If, as has been estimated, the supply of animal 
products is to be increased by 300 per cent by the year 2,000, 
man must establish effective control over animal diseases. 
This can only be done through establishing veterinary 
services in those countries where they do not at present 
exist, in strengthening such services in all countries, and in 
establishing effective international cooperation and co- 
ordination in veterinary activities. Much work towards 
this end has been done, for example, by FAO in helping the 
less advanced countries to establish or develop their 
veterinary services, in organizing training centres on animal 
disease control, and especially in guiding and strengthening 
veterinary education. 

The Animal Health Year Book prepared by FAO (with the 
cooperation of WHO and the International Office of 
Epizootics) provides an overall picture of animal disease 
throughout the world. The recognition by FAO of the 
Laboratory at Pirbright, England, as the World Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Reference Laboratory, represents a sub- 
stantial contribution for a concerted plan to eradicate foot- 
and-mouth disease. All this, however, has not prevented 
the present outbreak of horse sickness, nor has it eradicated 
foot-and-mouth disease from Europe. As each fresh 


outbreak of disease shows, there is much work to be done.’ 


particularly in establishing effective cooperation betweet 
governments and veterinary authorities. Only by such 
international effort will man be able to control and, perhaps 
ultimately eradicate animal diseases. 
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Economic Survey 





Southern Africa 
Meat Cannery for Bechuanaland 


The Colonial Development Corporation has arranged, 
through its subsidiary company, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Abattoirs Ltd, to establish a meat cannery in conjunction 
with the abattoir at Lobatsi in Bechuanaland. 

A new company, Export and Cannery Co Ltd, will be 
formed in which Bechuanaland Protectorate Abattoirs Ltd 
will hold 60 per cent of the shares, while the remaining 
40 per cent will be held by Mr. C. Hurvitz who has hitherto 
purchased carcases for export. The new company will 
operate the cannery and will have the sole right to export 
surplus carcases and offal after the needs of the traditional 
markets in southern and central Africa have been met. 
The new proposals have been welcomed by the Territory’s 
Livestock and Meat Industries Advisory Board which 
consists of six African and six European representatives of 
the cattle industry. 


North Africa 


$200 Million Investment in Liberia 
Developing Big Nimba Iron-Ore Mining Project 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington recently 
announced the authorization of a $30 million credit to 
Lamco—the Liberian-American-Swedish Minerals Com- 
pany. Thus, the financing of the “‘Lamco Joint Venture” 
is completed and the development of the iron-ore deposits 
in the Nimba Range in Liberia secured. 

Swedish companies are to contribute about $50 million 
towards financing the exploitation of the Nimba Range 
deposits. The known deposits are estimated at more than 
200 million tons of ore with an average content of 65 per 
cent Fe. Operations are scheduled to start in the first 
half of 1963 at the rate of 5-6 million tons per annum, later 
to be increased to 10 million tons. 

The Nimba project, including a 165-mile railway to the 
port of Buchanan, is owned by Lamco and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Lamco holding three-quarters and 
Bethlehem one-quarter of the interests. In Lamco, half of 
the shares are held by the Liberian Government and the 
other half by Liberian Iron Ore Ltd (LIO), of which the 
majority is owned by the Swedish Lamco syndicate and the 
balance by private interests in the United States and Liberia, 
viz, the International African American Corporation. 

In the Swedish syndicate three-sevenths are owned by the 
Grangesberg Company, two-sevenths by Atlas Copco and 
Nordstréms Linbanor, and two-sevenths by Skanska 
Cement, Iféverken and Sentab, all industrial companies of 
high ranking. 

The Swedish syndicate has already contributed $28 
million of the $114 million in shares and $38 million in 
debentures which it is to invest in the project. Part of the 
debentures may later be sold out, but the Swedish syndicate 
is always to retain a majority interest in LIO. 
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The entire Lamco joint venture scheme will call for 
investments within the range of $200 million. Of this 
amount, Bethlehem Steel will contribute $50 million. 
The Export-Import Bank has granted a loan of $30 million, 
the German Kreditanstalt fiir Wiederaufbau $50 million 
and the First National City Bank of New York $5 million. 
Most of the bank credits granted will be used for financing 
deliveries of equipment from the United States and 
Western Germany. 

Under a management agreement between Lamco and 
Bethlehem the Grangesberg Company is to handle the 
construction of the plant, the mining operations and the 
transport of the ore to Buchanan. Bethlehem is to take 
about a quarter of the output, while most of the remaining 
quantities has been placed on long-term contracts princi- 
pally with German steelworks. Sales of Lamco’s propor- 
tion of the ore output will be handled by Malmexport, the 
joint sales company of Grangesberg and the Swedish 
LKAB mining company. Units of the Grangesberg fleet 
of ore carriers will be available for transporting the ore. 


$6,700,000 Loan for Bagasse Pulp Mill 
in Egypt 


The Development Loan Fund has announced a US 
Government loan of $6,700,000 for construction of a plant 
for making pulp out of bagasse, a sugar-mill by-product, at 
Edfu, Egypt. The loan was made to a joint stock company 
created under the auspices of the Government of the 
Egyptian Region of the United Arab Republic. 

The plant will be located on the Nile River, and will have 
an initial output of 18,000 metric tons of pulp a year. The 
DLF loan will cover the costs of procuring equipment, 
spare parts, engineering services, and a one-year manage- 
ment contract. All procurement with DLF funds will be 
within the United States. The principal raw material, 
bagasse, will be obtained from sugar mills now under 
construction, notably one near the pulp-mill site at Edfu. 
Other materials, such as sodium sulphate and burnt lime, are 
also locally available, as are power, water, and fuel. 

The enterprise is expected to lead to a saving of $2,700,000 
a year in foreign exchange. It is considered essential to the 
expansion of the United Arab Republic’s paper and board 
industry and is a top-priority project in the UAR pro- 
gramme for accelerated industrialization. 

Plant facilities are designed to be expanded as more 
bagasse becomes available through expanded operation of 
the sugar mills. The UAR demand for pulp is expected to 
reach more than 160,000 tons by 1965. 


West Africa 
Meat Industry in Northern Nigeria ? 


Northern Nigeria is to investigate the possibility of 
herding wild animals on ranches as a first step towards the 
setting up of a meat industry in the Region. 

The idea was mooted at a meeting in Kaduna between 
the Regional Minister of Agriculture, Alhaji Mohammed 
Mustafa; the Minister of Animal Health and Forestry, 
Malam Mu’Azu Lamido; their officials, and Mr. G. G. 
Watterson, Secretary-General-elect of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
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Resources. A point of great interest which arose during 
discussions with Mr. Watterson, the statement said, was the 
possibility of herding wild animals such as the eland on 
ranches for the production of meat. It had been shown in 
the East African territories that the herding of wild animals 
such as antelopes on ranches can, in certain conditions, 
such as areas where tsetse fly makes cattle-ranching 
difficult, proved more profitable than cattle-ranching, the 
statement said. 


Nigerian Textile Development 


Construction of a £1,750,000 textile mill that will eventu- 
ally produce 18 million yards of cloth a year got underway 
recently at Western Nigeria’s new industrial estate at 
Ikeja near Lagos. Located on a 30-acre site, the control- 
ling company, the Nigerian Textile Mills, Ltd, was formed 
last year by the Western Region, a group of Italian-Swiss 
investors and a subsidiary of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York. 

The Italian-Swiss group holds approximately one-third 
of the share capital and five per cent of the debenture 
capital. The New York bank holds one-third of the share 
capital and 35 per cent of the debenture capital while the 
Western Nigerian Development Corporation has _ the 
remaining third of the share capital and 60 per cent of the 
debenture capital. The capital is fully paid up. 

The mill will provide employment for approximately 
1,000 Nigerians and production is expected to begin in 
January 1962. The mill is composed of separate sections 
for spinning, weaving, bleaching, printing and finishing. 
It will be the first textile mill in Nigeria of full-integrated 
design that is capable of processing raw cotton right through 
the various stages to printed and finished cloth. 

Nigerian cotton will be used for manufacturing a full 
range of products aimed at satisfying the needs of the 
Federation’s market. 

Alfred O. Rewane, Chairman of the Western Nigerian 
Development Corporation, described the new venture as 
“another in a long series of partnerships between our 
Region and foreign investors’. 


East Africa 
Praise for Uganda Tourist Attractions 


The very highest praise for Uganda’s tourist attractions 
and the efforts that have been made to make tourists 
comfortable, has been given by Mr. John B. McAnulty, a 
member of the American Trade Mission and Sales Manager 
of American Express, one of the biggest travel agencies in 
the world. 

Mr. McAnulty, who was on a five-day visit to Uganda 
told the Tourist Advisory Board that in his travels which 
take him all over the world, he had never been more 
relaxed, he had never seen such excellent tourist facilities, 
he had never been made more welcome or felt more at home 
than in Uganda. He said “I can assure you from my 


experience that I have not seen a country more prepared for 
the tourist trade, offering the greatest possible amount of 
comfort and the greatest facilities for getting people to 
tourist centres’’. 
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Tea Production in Tanganyika 

Tea was first introduced into Tanganyika at the turn of 
the century when it was raised at Amani in the Usambara 
Mountains. 

Due to the limited rainfall over the majority of the country 
there are only a few districts suitable for tea cultivation, Kingsv 
These are found on high ground around escarpments or! ‘The | 
near to where mountains cause rain precipitation. Fo; announ 
a successful crop an annual rainfall of over sixty inches js Kingsw 
needed. To reach full production tea bushes have to be their la 
cultivated for between ten to twelve years. Therefore, it js ‘© 5™ 
a crop which can be grown more efficiently in large planta. = 
tions. However, in certain areas Africans are now being nema 
encouraged to plant tea. ieee 

Commercial development began in the early 1920s, by 
mid-1930s new seed was imported and areas of the Rhode: 
Usambaras, the Rungwe and Mufindi districts rehabilitated —_,,. 

- . . . c 

Tea has been grown more recently in the Njombe district, pend ¢ 


in the Bukoba area plans are now in hand for the develop. doubiin: 
ment of African grown tea. Over 18,000 workers ar . 
employed by the estates and the number is increasing. 
There are now some 17,000 acres of land planted with Africa. 
tea; this has increased from 3,343 acres planted in 1935 *!.250,0 
and 5,276 acres in 1939. In 1935 some 104,000 Ib. of tea “hem? 
passed through estate factories, but by 1959 over 8 million hoe = 
lb. were recorded. The tea is of high quality, demand from “se 
overseas markets is steady. In 1959 the value of tea plans er 
exports was £771,000, totalling 6,018,800 Ib. The bulk base this 
of this was supplied to the United Kingdom followed by the inc 
the USA, Canada and Holland. Distribution is world African. 
wide and includes South Africa, Eire, Switzerland and Sendan 
Japan. A certain quantity of Tanganyikan tea is packed in u!@way 


Kenya for retail sale in East Africa. agra 
| 


The industry is controlled by the Tanganyikan Te: entire sh 
Growers’ Association which promotes and protects the need for 
interests of the industry. Over ninety-nine per cent of th Mr. Rot 
tea growers in the Territory are members. The Association ‘""e yea 


silos an 
' have th 


has three branches, in the Usambara, in Mufindi distric ‘°C 5¥Y ™ 

and in Rungwe district. These branches are concerneé 

with the special problems facing their individual areas. Dispute 
Tea in Tanganyika is a developing crop but its acreage’ Produc 


perforce limited by the scarcity of land receiving sufficien exports, 
rainfall to ensure a reasonable return. High quality yield ©Pinions 


and the careful tending of the plants are therefore of th by the F 
greatest importance. swans 
ommun 

10 a visit 

: a . g, fade del 

Increase in Uganda Mining Activity tious 
e also | 


The Protectorate annual report on Mining, for 196 barrassm 
ig i j Rhodesia 

shows big increases in the value of copper, wolfram, ber) tr 
and gold exports compared with the previous year. | a ae 
Copper production achieved new records and last year: Bopper io 
provisional export value is £3,289,000 (against £2,711,00 was at th 
in 1959). Blister copper for last year is estimated to ¥ added: +1 
14.200 tons. Provisional wolfram exports for 1960 af grant faci 
valued at £67,200 against only £3,200 in 1959 and £4,600¢ Visit their 
1958. ¢ompanie: 
Beryl has now displaced tin as Uganda’s third mo Visit was 
valuable metallic mineral. The provisional beryl export pPProval « 


; . : Was cons 
value for last year is £45,250 against £29,900 in 1959. naga 
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TRADE NOTES 








Kingsway reorganisation in Nigeria 
The United Africa Company Limited has 
announced the reorganisation of their 
Kingsway business in Nigeria. Previously 
their large departmental store in Lagos and 
the smaller outlets in other towns have been 
under separate management. To facilitate 
modern development, these operations are 
being consolidated under the management of 
Kingsway Stores of Nigeria Limited. 


Rhodesian Milling Co. expands 

The Rhodesian Milling Company will 
spend £500,000 within the next two years, 
doubling the capacity and output of their 
silos and mill in Bulawayo. The mill will 
have the most modern plant in Southern 
Africa. It is part of the company’s 
£1,250,000 expansion and modernisation 
scheme in Bulawayo, Salisbury and Umtali. 
The managing director, Mr. G. A. D. 
Roberts, said: ‘We have confidence in the 
future of Bulawayo and this country. Our 
plans envisage a doubled production. We 
base this on our confidence in the future, and 
the increasing purchasing power of the 
African. The two-year expansion plan will 
send a new block of nine silo bins up on the 
Bulawayo skyline, towering 20 feet above the 
present bins. When the new bins are built, 
the mill in Bulawayo will be able to store an 
entire shipment of wheat’. Explaining the 
need for a doubled silo storage capacity, 
Mr. Roberts said: “‘Within the next two or 
three years we envisage it will not be possible 
to buy wheat in bags”. 


Dispute over Rhodesia-Soviet Trade 
Producers of the Federation’s two main 
exports, copper and tobacco, differed from 
opinions expressed in a broadcast interview 
by the Federal Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, Mr. F. S. Owen, over trade with 
Communist countries. Mr. Owen, referring 
to a visit to the Federation by three Russian 
trade delegates said the Federation was not 
anxious to encourage trade with the Russians. 
He also said their visit had been “an em- 
barrassment”. The two copper companies, 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and the Anglo- 
American Corporation, said in a joint state- 
ment, that they propose to continue to sell 
copper to Russia. Explaining that the visit 
Was at the Russians’ request, the statement 
added: “In line with their general policy to 
grant facilities to any important customer to 
Visit their mining operations if so asked, the 
¢ompanies agreed to this request’. The 
Visit was made with the full knowledge and 
@pproval of the Federal Government, which 
Was consulted at every stage of the arrange- 
Ments. Both groups of companies had been 


selling copper to the Soviet Union since 1959, 
with the full approval of the government and 
of Mr. Owen’s department which is respon- 
sible for the issue of export licences. The 
chairman of the Tobacco Export Council of 
Rhodesia, Mr. Evan Campbell, said his talks 
with the delegation had been useful and would 
provide a starting-point for the representa- 
tive of TEPCOR who would visit Moscow in 
May this year. 


Bigger Hanover Fair for 1961 


The 15th Industries Fair will be held in 
Hanover between 30 April and 9 May 1961. 
Since the Fair was first held in 1947, its 
importance for international trade has 
constantly increased. To accommodate the 
growing number of German and foreign 
exhibitors, it has been necessary to extend 
the exhibition area every year, but it has not 
yet been possible to satisfy everyone. From 
30,000 sq.m. in 1947, the covered area being 
provided for 1961 is 314,000 sq.m. The 
open-air section has increased from 8,000 
sq.m. in 1947 to 192,000 sq.m. in 1961. The 
5,000 exhibitors expected will thus have a 
total area of 506,000 sq.m. at their disposal. 

The exhibitors are solely producer firms, 
and play an important part in foreign trade. 
They are represented by top-level executives, 
which enables vital and decisive negotiations 
to be held. In view of this, authoritative 
commercial delegations and many economic 
experts from abroad attend the Fair. 

No national pavilions 

Such is the scope and diversity of the 
German and foreign displays in each branch, 
that the possibilities of comparison cannot be 
bettered. National pavilions not being 
permitted, each branch of industry is a self- 
contained entity. This feature is greatly 
appreciated by the visitors. German and 
foreign producers of a given article exhibit in 
the same section, and this is a great aid to 
visitors particularly interested in a given 
branch. Over twenty industrial European 
and oversea countries maintain, in addition, 
information offices in Hanover, which advise 
on questions of foreign trade. 

The following industrial groups are repre- 
sented: mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, chemistry and plastics, pre- 
cision mechanics and optics, iron and steel, 
tools, rubber, office supplies, porcelain and 
ceramics, glass, jewellery and_ silverware, 
watches and clocks, cutlery and metal goods. 

Foreign exhibits are a very important 
feature of the Fair. Their number has 
materially increased over the last few years, 
having doubled in four years to 836 firms 
out of about 4,800 exhibitors in 1960 
Despite such an increase in participation 
from abroad, many firms are still on the 


waiting list. Some of these will be able to 
exhibit in 1961. In 1960, French firms led 








with 177 exhibitors, followed by Great 
Britain and the United States with 96 and 91 
respectively. Twenty-four European and 
oversea countries exhibited this year. 
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Tickets : 


GHANA | 


G. KRABBE, POB X 80, 
JAMESTOWN ACCRA 
Phone: 3903 


| 
| LIBERIA 
| BRECKWOLDT and CO. 
| LTD.., 
Randall Str.. MONROVIA 


POB 216 Phone: 655 


NIGERIA 


JOS. HANSEN and 
SOEHNE LTD.., 
Str... LAGOS 


| 

| 

| 

1 

12 Victoria | 
Phone: 21.967 | 
| 

| 


| POB 147 


SIERRA LEONE 
BRECKWOLDT 
LTD.. 

11 Kissy Str... FREETOWN | 

| POB 432 Phone: 3411 | 


and CO. 
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THE KEY TO ™ . 
BETTER TRADE : * 
CONNECTIONS now Tour Africa 
Read the OVERSEAS-POST monthly EXPORT 
editions, Germany’s largest Export ; 
and Import Journal dahy paper tn a Alten,’ publishes 
Est. 1919 ca Se og 
. ph a 
Regularly published in English, German, Spanish, of the continent. 
French separate editions oft, TEs oot ores 
Edition A—Engineering and Machinery to mining, financial, iedustrial aa / 
Edition B—Finished and Consumer Goods tater deisel devant 
© Europe, the United States and Canada, 
Engineering editorial in co-operation with VDI an. a, aed 
German Engineers’ Association 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
HANOVER TRADE FAIRS ORGANISATION 
Unequalled customers’ services free 
to subscribers en aan THE STAR 
z 
Keep on top of European market develop- Full details on request 
ments by reading SPS SA RMB TERS (LD, 
OVERSEAS-POST TRADE JOURNAL 
7 : 
Verlag Uebersee-Post % ~ 
K.G., Nuernberg, West Germany 
% Agricultural Machinery and Implements STRONGWORK 
% Refrigerators and Washing Machines 
% Sanitary Equipment ENGINEERING LTD. 
and Phone: Romsey 2124 (5 lines) Grams: Plant Romsey England 
% All kinds of Industrial Goods CUPERNHAM LANE WORKS 
Supplied to Overseas Markets by ROMSEY—HANTS—ENGLAND 
TEKA-EXPORT G.M.B.H. Manufacturers of 
OST-STRASSE No. 154 TIMBER IMPREGNATION PLANTS, 
DUESSELDORF GERMANY QUICK-LOCKING AND CLAMP-TYPE DOORS 
PRESSURE VESSELS, AUTO CLAVES, ETC. 
Some of the many 
. ANGELICA HERBS 
nes means Sy BAKING POWDER ICE CREAM POWDER 
BI-CARBONATE OF SODA INSTANT PUDDING 
PEARGE DUFF BLANCMANGE POWDER JELLY TABLETS 
COLOURINGS JELLY CRYSTALS 
& COMPANY LIMITED CORNFLOUR SHORTCAKE MIXTURE 
(Established 1847) CURRY POWDER DRAGEES 
CUSTARD POWDER SPICES 
Spa Road, LONDON, EPSOM SALTS SPONGE MIXTURE 
S.E.16. ENGLAND. FLAVOURINGS STUFFINGS (SEAZONIT) 
Cables: BAKOEGO, London GRAVY BROWNING TEA CAKE MIXTURE 
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Ghana Supply Commission 

A Ghana Supply Commission was estab- 
lished recently for the purpose of obtaining 
stores for Government Departments. The 
Commission is in the process of compiling a 
register of Approved Suppliers and exporting 
firms interested are invited to apply for 
registration. The prescribed form should 
be completed, and this is obtainable on pay- 
ment of £G1 from The Secretary, Ghana 
Supply Commission, PO Box M35, Accra, 
Ghana. 


Higher Price for Uganda Cotton 

Prices to be paid to cotton growers for seed 
cotton for the 1960/61 season have been fixed 
as follows: 

First Quality Seed Cotton (Safi): 

BP 52 areas, 55 cents per Ib; 
S 47 areas, 54 cents per Ib. 

Second Quality Seed Cotton (Fifi): 

West Nile Zone, 23 cents per Ib; 
All other zones, 20 cents per Ib. 

The new price is seven cents per Ib higher 
than last year, but in spite of the improved 
world prices the growers’ price will still have 
to be subsidised from the Cotton Price 
Assistance Fund. In the 1958/59 year a 
withdrawal of £24m had to be made from 
this Fund. 

The fact that it has been possible to guar- 
antee prices to the growers so much higher 
than last year is entirely due to the existence 
of the Cotton Price Assistance Fund, with- 
drawals from which can be used to both 
guarantee and subsidise the prices to be paid 
to the growers. 


New Glass Factory at Umtali 

An £87,878 contract to build a new 
factory for Rhodesian Safety Glass (Pvt) 
Ltd, at Umtali has been awarded to a 
Rhodesian company—Lewis Construction 
Company (Rhodesia) Ltd. The investment 
in land, buildings and equipment will exceed 
£350,000 by the time the factory is completed. 
It is expected that the new plant will come 
into production about June and the output 
of the factory will be sufficient to supply the 
safety glass required by the growing motor 
assembly business in the Federation. 


Federation to produce Morris Minor 

With the announcement that the one 
millionth Morris Minor has been produced in 
Britain, the British Motor Corporation an- 
nounced that the Umtali plant would 
assemble this small car in 1961. The BMC 
IS at present assembling Austin A55s, A40s 
and Morris Oxfords, and the expansion 
programme provides for the assembling of 
other models. Equipment for assembling 
the Morris Minors will soon be installed in 
the Umtali plant. 


Iron and Coal Exports Opportunity 


Southern Rhodesia has a very good chance 


, Of building up exports of iron-ore and coking 


coal to Japan worth several million pounds a 
year, according to Mr. Ralph Stanley, Chief 
Technical Officer of the Southern Rhodesian 
Department of Mines, who recently visited 
Japan and Australia on behalf of the 


Rhodesian mining industry. Mr. Stanley 
said that Japan wanted “fantastic amounts” 
of iron-ore and coal. It was possible that 
Southern Rhodesia might export 300,000 to 
5 million tons of iron-ore and 2 million tons 
of coal a year as a start. This would bring 
in about £2,500,000 at a conservative 
estimate based on prices at the mine. 


World Shaft Sinking Record 

A world shaft sinking record recently 
established by Hartebeestfontein Gold 
Mining Company was undoubtedly made 
possible by pre-cementation of the shaft site 
by the African company of the Cementation 
Group. The record was set at No 4 shaft 
in the Klerksdorp area where 1106 feet were 
sunk and lined in a month. There were no 
stoppages for water during the record- 
breaking month of October. 

The shaft had been sunk and lined to 
160 feet—just below water table—when the 
pre-cementation crew took over the shaft 
bottom. With eight diamond drilling 
machines and four cementation pumps in 
operation, they treated the underlying 
dolomite to a depth of 1600 feet below 
surface. 
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Drilling of 16,834 feet was carried out in 12 
holes around the periphery of the shaft 
bottom—with redrilling of over 20,000 feet. 
Some 103,000 cubic feet of cement, slag and 
slimes were injected. This pre-cementation 
work was undertaken some months before 
the start of sinking operations. 


More Swedish Telephones for Egypt 

The L M Ericsson Telephone Company, 
Stockholm, has signed another large contract 
with the Egyptian telephone administration 
for the delivery of automatic exchanges. 
The contract includes about Kr. 50 million 
(Z10 million) worth of equipment from 
Sweden plus a further Kr. 7} million for 
installation jobs. 

The delivery comprises equipment for 
102,000 lines. Of these, 60,000 lines will be 
installed in Cairo, 20,000 in Alexandria and 
22,000 lines in 13 other Egyptian cities. 

In November 1959, the Egyptian telephone 
administration awarded L M Ericsson a 
contract for automatic telephone exchanges 
for Cairo and five other cities in the Nile 
delta worth about Kr. 26 million. The 
administration has also recently ordered 
60,000 telephones for delivery from Sweden. 
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Queen to visit Liberia 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
will pay a one-day visit to the Republic of 
Liberia during their West African tour in the 
autumn. 

A date has not yet been fixed. 


Rhodesian Anthropologist for US Post 

Dr. J. Desmond Clark, Director of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum in Northern 
Rhodesia, and expert on prehistoric Africa, 
has been appointed Professor of Anthro- 
pology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, from 1 July. Since 1953 he has 
been engaged in excavating the relics of 
prehistoric man from an old lake bed at 
Kalambo Falls, near the Tanganyika border. 
Dr. Clark (44) was founder and is now 
honorary secretary of the Northern Rhodesia 
Commission for the Preservation of Natural 
and Historical Monuments and Relics, and 
secretary of the Victoria Falls Trust. He was 
educated at Cambridge University. 


Kenya Legal Dignitaries for Federal 

Posts 

Mr. D. W. Conroy, CMG, OBE, TD, Qc, 
Solicitor-General of Kenya, will take up the 
appointment of Chief Justice of Northern 
Rhodesia on the retirement of Sir George 
Paterson, and Mr. Alastair Cram, senior 
resident magistrate in Kenya, has _ been 
appointed puisne judge in Nyasaland. Mr. 
Conroy, who will arrive in the Territory in 
March, is 47 and is a_ barrister-at-law. 
During 1946-52 Mr. Conroy served as a 


conciliator in various Copperbelt industrial 
disputes, and in 1954 was sole commissioner 
to review Civil Service salaries in Gibraltar. 
During his service in Kenya he also served 
as Deputy-Speaker of the Legislative Council. 
Mr. Cram, whose appointment was an- 
nounced by the Kenya Government on 
29 December went to Kenya in 1948 and has 
acted as puisne judge on several occasions. 


World Bank Representative for Africa 

Mr. Henrv R. Labouisse has been appointed 
the World Bank’s Special Representative for 
Africa. He will maintain liaison’ with 
governments and will explain to them the 
purposes and operating methods of the Bank 
and its affiliated organizations, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and_ the 
International Development Association, both 
in the fields of investment and of technical 
assistance. 

While Mr. Labouisse’s assignment includes 
all of Africa, he will concern himself primarily 
with the new nations and less developed 
territories of the area. 

From 1954 to 1958, Mr. Labouisse was 
Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. He 
became a Consultant to the Bank in 1959, 
and in the summer of 1960, at Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld’s request, Mr. Labouisse took tempor- 
ary leave from the Bank to serve for two 
months as Special Adviser to the Secretary- 
General on United Nations Operations in the 
Congo. 
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EAST AFRICA 


for exciting travel... 
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Nowhere can travel be more exciting than in East Africa, 
and East African Railways and Harbours arrange a series 
of all-inclusive holidays which take in many of the 
incredible sights to be found on the East African lakes, 


at the head waters of the Nile and in the game reserves, 
perhaps the richest in wild life in the world. 
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But there is more than big game in East Africa. As bigger 
crops of coffee, cotton, sisal and tea are grown, and as 
greater quantities of minerals are mined, so increased 
spending power, particularly of the 20,000,000 African 
population, leads to the growth of local industry to meet 
new demands for all kinds of goods. The transport needs 
of agriculture, mining and industry are the prime concern 
of East African Railways and Harbours. Last year nearly 
4,000,000 tons of public traffic moved over their 12,000- 
mile nation-wide transport system, which is constantly 
being developed to serve the country’s expanding economy. 


Full particulars of all E.A.R. & H. services are available from:— 


THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
EAST AFRICAN RAILWAYS & HARBOURS, 
P.O. BOX 30006, NAIROBI, KENYA. 


East African Railways 
& Harbours 


...- AT YOUR SERVICE 
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EASTERN NIGERIA 
SAFE, SOUND AND: 
FRIENDLY ! 


Independent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British 
industrial enterprise. Nowhere are the opportunities 
greater than in Eastern Nigeria. 


Details ? In a comprehensive and objective survey, prepared 
for the Government of Eastern Nigeria by the Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit, you will find full information 
on the country’s rich mineral and agricultural re/ 
sources, its expanding public services and abundanl 
power and labour potential, its vast internal and 
neighbouring markets, its political stability and it 
realistic incentive legislation. 


Please write or telephone today for a free copy of “Investmenl 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria’ —your practical, up-to-the 
minute, illustrated guide to one of the Commonwealth's fines 
and friendliest investment fields. X 

The Industrial Liaison Officer 
Office of the Agent-General for Eastern Nigeria 
9 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2. (Tel. TRAfalgar 1244 
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Change in WEST AFRICA 


Far-reaching developments highlighted by the attainment of 
Independence are rapidly changing the face of West Africa. 
In Nigeria industrialisation, virtually unknown 




















twenty years ago, is providing the much-needed new 7 
ASOd00: dimension into which their economies can expand _- ° é 
BERS: ° na ° ° ¥ . ‘ * 
1s and diversify. In this as in so many other fields of 





West African development through the centuries 
The United Africa Company is playing a leading 
part. The Company was among the 
first to provide capital for 
manufacturing enterprises, and not 


a 


only money but skill, services 
and intensive commercial support. 
Already it has participated in the 











establishment of many \ 
West African industries. 
By the magnitude of its 
investments in West Africa the 
Company proclaims its abiding ; “pea ' 
faith in the future of the peeeeees brs _— = 


countries with whose progress it 


has been so closely associated. 





THE UNITED AFRICA COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED AFRICA HOUSE LONDON SEl1 
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